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Anarchy and Law” 
Mendelssohn on Philosophy and Judaism 


— Elias Sacks — 


Moses Mendelssohn took himself to be living in philosophically tumul- 
tuous times. In 1759, he describes his intellectual environment as one 
of “general anarchy,” since many of his contemporaries no longer 
“swear” fidelity to any specific philosophical “flag,” and since new 
philosophical systems constantly emerge only to be rejected: moder- 
nity, he argues, is a period in which “Descartes displaced the scholas- 
tics, [Christian] Wolff displaced Descartes, and contempt for all philos- 
ophy finally displaced Wolff,” setting the stage for some other thinker 
to become “the philosopher in fashion.”' Moreover, Mendelssohn 
emphasizes similar themes on numerous occasions throughout his 
life. To cite just two examples, he claims again in 1763 that his con- 
text is one of “general anarchy,” and he admits in 1785 that Enlight- 


* I thank Leora Batnitzky, Daniel Garber, Elizabeth Sacks, Jeffrey Stout, this 
volume’s editors, and the participants in a 2010 Princeton University sym- 
posium on Mendelssohn and in Princeton’s Religion and Critical Thought 
Workshop for helpful comments on earlier versions of this essay. 


1. Moses Mendelssohn, “Briefe, die neueste Litteratur betreffend” (1 March 1759), in 
Moses Mendelssohn, Gesammelte Schriften Jubilaumsausgabe (JubA), ed. Alex- 
ander Altmann et al. (Stuttgart: Frommann-Holzboog, 1971ff.), §.1:11. 


2. Mendelssohn, “On Evidence in Metaphysical Sciences,” in Moses Mendels- 
sohn, Philosophical Writings, ed. and trans. Daniel Dahlstrom (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1997), 278; for the German, see JubA, 2:296—297. 
The factors linked to “anarchy” in 1759—the recurring emergence of new 
positions and criticism of established systems—also appear in “On Evidence”: 
see Mendelssohn, JubA, 2:269-272, 296-297; Mendelssohn, Philosophical 
Writings, 253—256, 277-278. 


237 
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enment thought has undergone dramatic transformations: the Leibniz- 
ian-W olffian philosophy “in which I educated myself,” he observes, is 
“no longer the philosophy of the times,” since commitments that had 
once been accepted have been “brought under foot.”3 

Not surprisingly, the chaotic nature of Mendelssohn’s philosophical 
milieu is a recurring theme not only in his own work, but also in schol- 
arship devoted to his thought. In particular, commentators have long 
sought to situate Mendelssohn with respect to the philosophical options 
available in his context—to clarify his relationship with the diverse 
“flags” present in the “general anarchy” he encounters. Is he best read 
as a defender of the philosophy associated with Gottfried Leibniz and 
Christian Wolff?+ A figure who accepts some Leibnizian- Wolffian argu- 
ments but also exhibits affinities with Benedict Spinoza?> A philosopher 
who draws on Wolffian thought but sees it as a means of strengthening, 
organizing, and defending beliefs grounded in common sense?° A 
thinker who, like Immanuel Kant, becomes a critic of speculative meta- 
physics?” 

Like this scholarship, my article focuses on Mendelssohn and issues 
surrounding intellectual “anarchy.”8 However, rather than proposing 


3. Mendelssohn, Morgenstunden, oder Vorlesungen über das Daseyn Gottes, in _JubA, 
3.2:4—5. See also Leo Strauss, “Anmerkungen,” in JubA, 3.2:278; Michah Gott- 
lieb, Faith and Freedom: Moses Mendelssohn’s Theological-Political Thought (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2011), 27. Strauss offers a reading of Mendelssohn in 
which philosophical tumult—in the form of a “crisis of modern metaphysics” — 
figures prominently. See Strauss, “Einleitung zu ‘Morgenstunden’ und ‘An die 
Freunde Lessings,” in JubA, 3.2:lix—xcv. 


4. See, for example, Allan Arkush, Moses Mendelssohn and the Enlightenment (Albany: 
SUNY Press, 1994). Arkush notes that Mendelssohn revises and breaks with this 
tradition in some cases, eventually seeing it as flawed. 


5. See, for example, Willi Goetschel, Spinoza’s Modernity: Mendelssohn, Lessing, and 
Heine (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 2004), 83—180. 


6. See, for example, Gideon Freudenthal, No Religion without Idolatry: Mendelssohn’s 
Jewish Enlightenment (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2012). 


7. See, for example, Bruce Rosenstock, Philosophy and the Jewish Question: Mendels- 
sohn, Rosenzweig, and Beyond (New York: Fordham University Press, 2010), 309—323. 


8. Although the scholars cited above do not use the term “anarchy,” they focus on 
the diverse views emerging in Mendelssohn’s context, and thus on a key feature 
of the intellectual chaos he posits. For a scholar who does cite Mendelssohn on 
“anarchy,” see Manfred Kuehn, Scottish Common Sense in Germany, 1768—1800: A 
Contribution to the History of Critical Philosophy (Kingston: McGill-Queen’s 
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an account of his relationship with specific Enlightenment postures, I 
seek to illuminate a different aspect of his thought. More specifically, I 
will explore Mendelssohn’s views on the status of Judaism in a world 
characterized by intellectual chaos, addressing this issue by uncovering a 
connection between his theory of Jewish law and his belief in “the 
changeability of philosophical systems” (die Unbestdndigkeit der philoso- 
phischen Lehrgebaude)—his belief that history has been characterized by, 
and may continue to involve, the rise and fall of conceptual frameworks 
such as Aristotelian and Cartesian philosophy.? One of Mendelssohn’s 
key claims, I will argue, is that Jewish law fosters a capacity to reimagine 
religious commitments in light of the dynamic nature of philosophical 
history, permitting adherents to revise their understandings of core 
principles in light of shifting philosophical frameworks—to employ the 
most compelling account of reality available in a given context to lend 
determinate content to principles such as providence and immortality. 
Moreover, I will suggest, grasping this point reveals that Mendelssohn 
takes Judaism to play a crucial role in a world of intellectual “anarchy.” 
For Mendelssohn, Jewish law cultivates a capacity to embrace religious 
possibilities arising from philosophical chaos. For him, Jewish law turns 
out to secure an openness to the consequences of anarchy. 


University Press, 1987), 36. The 1759 passage is also cited in Strauss, “Anmerkungen,” 
in JubA, 3.2:278; the 1763 passage appears in Grit Schorch, Moses Mendelssohns 
Sprachpolitik (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2012), 217. 


9. The quoted phrase appears in Mendelssohn, “On Evidence” in JubA, 2:269; 
Mendelssohn, Philosophical Writings, 253. I have altered Dahlstrom’s translation. 
When referring to “Jewish law,” I refer to the legal system known as halakhah— 
aset ofnorms, outlined most centrally in the Hebrew Bible and rabbinic literature, 
that govern diverse realms of behavior suchas worship, diet, and business conduct. 
Mendelssohn has this system in mind when he invokes Judaism’s “ceremonial 
law” and “ritual laws”: although “ceremonial” or “ritual” might seem to indicate 
a concern with only a portion of halakhah (for example, laws governing worship), 
Mendelssohn explicitly takes the “ceremonial law” and “ritual laws” to govern 
“everyday activities” such as diet and civil matters such as inheritance, wills, and 
marriage. References to “ceremonial law,” “everyday activities,” and diet appear 
in Moses Mendelssohn, Jerusalem: or On Religious Power and Judaism, trans. Allan 
Arkush (Waltham: Brandeis University Press, 1983), 89-139; for the German, see 
JubA, 8:156—204. The discussion of civil matters, described with the phrase “ritual 
laws” (and “rites”), appears in Ritualgesetze der Juden, in JubA, 7:109—25 1, especially 
121; on key portions of this work (including the section using these terms) as 
written by Mendelssohn, see Simon Rawidowicz, “Zu ‘Ritualgesetze der 
Juden,” in JubA, 7:cxlv—cl; Alexander Altmann, Moses Mendelssohn: A Biographical 
Study (Tuscaloosa: University of Alabama Press, 1973), 470. 
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A few words of clarification are in order. Mendelssohn often distin- 
guishes among (1) “fundamental principles” (Hauptgrundsdtze) and 
“truths” (Wahrheiten) which are accessible to all individuals but have 
been understood in different ways; (2) the determinate “concepts” 
(Begriffe) that individuals form of these Hauptgrundsdtze and Wahrheiten; 
and (3) the “words” (Worte) and “signs” (Zeichen)—or arrangements of 
words and signs—with which we express Begriffe of principles. For 
example, although Mendelssohn argues that there are “fundamental 
principles on which all religions agree,” such as “God, providence, and 
a future life,” 1° and invokes “eternal truths” accessible to “all men” and 
“all rational creatures,” 1! he denies that these principles and truths have 
always been understood or expressed in the same way. On the contrary, 
he insists that “paganism” possesses “concepts” of “the Deity” that dif- 
fer from the view present in Jewish sources, '* that we “wander through” 
a “cycle of concepts” as we alter our “mode of conceiving” provi- 
dence,'3 and that individuals may use the same “words” while employ- 
ing different concepts, or vice versa.'* To capture these distinctions, I 
will refer to these Hauptgrundsatze and Wahrheiten as principles and 
truths; to Begriffe as concepts, conceptions, and understandings; and to 
Worte and Zeichen as words, sentences, and verbal formulas. When dis- 
cussing God, for example, I refer to a principle when I have in mind any 
notion ofa higher power; to a concept when I mean to describe a deter- 
minate view of the deity’s properties; and to a verbal formula when I 
wish to denote sentences expressing such a view. 

A second clarification concerns the phrase “philosophical systems.” 
In Mendelssohn’s 1763 essay “On Evidence in Metaphysical Sciences,” 
this term is applied to “the philosophy of Aristotle” and “the metaphys- 


10. Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:131; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 63. Some earlier texts use 
Hauptgrundsdtze slightly differently: see, for example, Mendelssohn, Gegenbetrach- 
tungen über Bonnets Palingenesie, in JubA, 7:95, 106. 

11. See, for example, Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:160, 191; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 93, 126. 

12. Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:186—-88; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 120-122. I have slightly 
altered Arkush’s translation. Mendelssohn does not take all such perspectives to 
be correct. See, for example, Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:171-191; Mendelssohn, 
Jerusalem, 104-125, and my discussions of providence below. 

13. Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:162; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 95. 1 altered Arkush’s trans- 
lation. 

14. Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:134-135; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 66—67. 
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ics of Descartes or Leibniz,” positions that Mendelssohn describes as 
offering “concepts” that yield “knowledge about nature” and “meta- 
physics” (understood to include “theology” and “ethics’’), and as being 
“considered certain” until the emergence of views possessing greater 
“rigorousness and distinctness.” 16 The reference here is to a collection 
of concepts, such as Aristotelian or Leibnizian philosophy, that is taken 
to provide a compelling account of reality—that individuals living in a 
specific historical context take to accurately describe entities such as 
God and nature, but that may eventually be viewed as possessing serious 
flaws. I will use “philosophical system,” then, to indicate a conceptual 
framework, or collection of Begriffe, that is taken to provide a compel- 
ling account of reality. For example, I will refer to Mendelssohn’s rela- 
tionship with the system associated with Leibniz and Wolff, since the 
Jewish thinker seeks to refine the content, while also recognizing and 
addressing the limits, of Leibnizian- Wolffian arguments for determinate 
conceptions of various principles: the existence of God, understood as 
an omnipotent, omniscient, and infinitely good being whose existence 
does not depend upon other entities; divine providence, understood as 
the creation of “the best of all possible worlds,” the establishment of 
natural laws and performance of miracles, and the dispensation of 
reward and punishment; and the immortality of the soul, understood as 
a noncomposite entity possessing perceptions and appetites.'7 


15. Mendelssohn, “On Evidence,” in JubA, 2:269-270; Mendelssohn, Philosophical 
Writings, 253-254. 

16. Mendelssohn, “On Evidence,” in JubA, 2:269-270, 297-330; Mendelssohn, 
Philosophical Writings, 254, 279-306. Although Mendelssohn does not take the 
development of new philosophical models to necessarily yield moral progress (see, 
for example, Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:161-164; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 94—97, 
especially his rejection of Lessing on the “education of the human race”), he does 
see modern philosophy as superior to its predecessors in a variety of ways. See, 
for example, Mendelssohn, Phaedon, oder iiber die Unsterblichkeit der Seele, in JubA, 
3.1:150-$1; Strauss, “Einleitung,” in JubA, 3.2:lx—Ixiv. I know of no text that 
clarifies the extent to which we can alter a predecessor’s Begriffe while still adhering 
to her “system.” 


17. On Mendelssohn, Leibniz, and Wolff, see above and Alexander Altmann, “Moses 
Mendelssohn’s Proofs for the Existence of God,” in Die trostvolle Aufklärung: 
Studien zur Metaphysik und politischen Theorie Moses Mendelssohns (Stuttgart-Bad 
Cannstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 1982), 135—151; Frederick Beiser, The Fate of 
Reason: German Philosophy from Kant to Fichte (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1987), 44-108. 
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We can now turn to my chief concern. Mendelssohn’s views on de- 
velopments in his intellectual context are often deeply intertwined with 
his treatment of Judaism, shaping his approach to issues ranging from 
biblical exegesis to rabbinic authority.'’ However, although he repeat- 
edly describes his philosophical context as one of “general anarchy” and 
refers to the emergence of new philosophical systems, readers have 
devoted little attention to the question of whether this conception of 
chaos, recurring throughout his writings, shapes his treatment of Juda- 
ism—for example, whether he offers an account of Judaism’s role in a 
world where philosophical models emerge only to be “displaced.”’'? It is 
this issue that animates my essay. Does a relationship exist between the 
philosophical “anarchy” emphasized so strongly by Mendelssohn and 
the account of Judaism developed in his work? 


18. See, for example, Edward Breuer, The Limits of Enlightenment: Jews, Germans, and 
the Eighteenth-Century Study of Scripture (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1996); Alexander Altmann, “Moses Mendelssohn on Excommunication: The 
Ecclesiastical Law Background,” in Die trostvolle Aufklärung, 229-243. 


19. Some commentators discuss Mendelssohn’s treatment of Judaism during 
developments he might have seen as examples of intellectual “anarchy” (for 
example, the move from Aristotle and the Pantheism Controversy), but they do 
not explore the links between the fact of philosophical tumult itself and his 
treatment of Judaism. See, for example, David Sorkin, Moses Mendelssohn and the 
Religious Enlightenment (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996), 19-20, 
62—63; Goetschel, Spinoza’s Modernity, 170—180; Rosenstock, Philosophy and the 
Jewish Question, 79-122; see also Arkush, Moses Mendelssohn. Other scholars ascribe 
to Mendelssohn a growing dissatisfaction with inherited metaphysical systems and 
link this dissatisfaction to his approach to Judaism, but they identify as the key 
factor generating this dissatisfaction (and thus shaping his treatment of Judaism) 
his views on issues such as language and semiotics, rather than intellectual anarchy. 
See, for example, Freudenthal, No Religion without Idolatry. Two works that begin 
to focus more explicitly on the issue of philosophical tumult are Jeffrey Librett, 
The Rhetoric of Cultural Dialogue: Jews and Germans from Moses Mendelssohn to Richard 
Wagner and Beyond (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2000), 75—99, which links 
long-standing rationalist-empiricist clashes to Mendelssohn’s claims about 
Judaism; and Gottlieb, Faith and Freedom, 24-30, which links Mendelssohn’s 
treatment of Jews and Judaism to his awareness of attacks on inherited German 
philosophies (see also 75-111). See also Strauss, “Einleitung,” in JubA, 3.2:lxvi— 
Ixvii, which cites Mendelssohn’s treatment of Judaism in a broader discussion of 
the “crisis of modern metaphysics” but argues not that his treatment of Judaism 
is shaped by a view of anarchy, but rather that his need to defend Judaism leads 
him to move away from demonstrative metaphysics; Schorch, Moses Mendelssohns 
Sprachpolitik, 141-218, which considers Mendelssohn’s treatment of topics such 
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An answer emerges if we revisit Mendelssohn’s 1783 Jerusalem. As is 
well known, Jerusalem insists that the norms that constitute Jewish law 
“refer to, or are based upon, eternal truths of reason, or remind us of 
them, and rouse us to ponder them”—that adherence to Jewish law 
leads individuals to reflect on eternally valid principles accessible through 
reason, such as God’s existence, divine providence, and the soul’s 
immortality.*° I wish to focus less on ongoing debates surrounding the 
mechanisms by which such adherence generates reflection,*! and more 


on 


Mendelssohn’s widely cited account of the benefits arising from this 


state of affairs: 


Doctrines and laws, convictions and actions. The former were not 
bound (gebunden) to words or written characters which always remain 
the same, for all men and all times, amid all the revolutions of language, 
morals, manners, and conditions, words and characters which always 
present the same rigid forms, into which we cannot force (einzwängen) 
our concepts without disfiguring (zerstümmeln) them. They were 
entrusted to living, spiritual instruction, which can keep pace with all 
changes of time and circumstances. . .. The ceremonial law itself is a 
kind ofliving script, rousing the mind and heart, full of meaning, never 
ceasing to inspire contemplation and to provide the occasion and 
opportunity for oral instruction.*7 


The idea here is that if truths are connected to a “living script” of actions 
required by Jewish “law,”3 “doctrines” will not be “bound to words 
. . which always remain the same.” 


20. 


21. 


23: 


as science and metaphysics against the backdrop of attacks on the latter, and 
connects this treatment to his prior engagement with Jewish sources. 
Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:166; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 99. On “eternal truths,” see 
Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:157—-161; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 90—94; on God’s existence, 
divine providence, and the soul’s immortality as eternal truths, see Mendelssohn, 
JubA, 8:164; Mendelssohn Jerusalem, 97. Insofar as Mendelssohn believes that these 
truths have been understood in different ways over time, what is “eternal” is not 
the determinate content truths are taken to involve, but the validity oftheir proper 
understanding. 


For one recent proposal, see Freudenthal, No Religion without Idolatry, 135-159. 


Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:168—169; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 102—103. I have slightly 
altered Arkush’s translation. 


On “ceremonial law” as Jewish law, see above. 
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As various scholars have suggested,” we can begin to grasp Mendels- 
sohn’s point if we consider other passages in Jerusalem. The language of 
“binding” beliefs to words reappears when he discusses efforts to create a 
“union of faiths” —to create a unified religious community: “Suppos- 
ing that people do come to terms with another about the formula... . 
Shall we say that all of you would think just alike concerning religious 
truths? ... The agreement, therefore, could lie only in the words, in the 
formula. . . . Begin only by binding (bindet) the faith to symbols, the 
opinion to words, as modestly and pliantly as you please; only establish, 
for once and for all, the articles: then woe to the unfortunate, who 
comes a day later, and who finds something to criticize even in these 
modest, purified words!”’*> In this passage, “binding” beliefs to “words” 
involves treating a “formula” expressing “opinion” as central to a com- 
munity’s religious life, and therefore requiring the affirmation of these 
sentences while discouraging the revision of the “words” in question; 
put more simply, “binding” beliefs to “words” involves developing fixed 
verbal formulas, such as creedal statements, that must be affirmed.”° If 
Mendelssohn uses binden consistently, then, his claim that Jewish law 
avoids a situation in which “doctrines” are “bound to words or written 
characters which always remain the same” implies that Jewish law con- 
stitutes a means of avoiding the emergence of fixed verbal formulas—of 
sentences that individuals are required to affirm without introducing 
revisions. Indeed, Jerusalem elsewhere advances a similar point, stating 
that Judaism refuses to require the affirmation of “articles of faith” and 
“religious oaths,”?? and defining such oaths as “propositions of meta- 
physics and religion, clothed, as they were, centuries ago, in words”*°— 
as formulas we must affirm without revision. Mendelssohn thus pre- 
sents an argument concerned, in part, with creedal formulas. He argues 
that insofar as Jewish law requires actions that foster the “contempla- 


24. See, for example, the secondary literature on Mendelssohn and Jewish law cited 
below. 


25. Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:202; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 137—138. 


26. This passage, as well as texts cited in my discussion of Zerstiimmelung and 
Abzwackung below, also echoes claims that Mendelssohn makes when discussing 
creeds in Mendelssohn, Gegenbetrachtungen, in JubA, 7:102—106. 

27. Indeed, Mendelssohn insists that Jews need not “swear to symbols.” See Mendels- 
sohn, JubA, 8:167—168; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, too—101. 


28. Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:135; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 67. 
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tion” of eternal truths, this system leads adherents to view deeds gen- 
erating reflection on truths, rather than any specific formulations of 
those truths, as the central feature of religious life, and that this privi- 
leging of actions over specific sets of words renders unlikely the emer- 
gence of “rigid” formulas—that this system will discourage adherents 
from treating any specific formula as indispensable to Jewish life, and 
that these individuals will therefore refrain from demanding that any 
such sentences be affirmed without revision. 

My concern lies with the claim that while Jewish law is linked to 
“living, spiritual instruction, which can keep pace with all changes of 
time and circumstances,” the formulas discouraged by Jewish law “remain 
the same . . . amid all the revolutions,” and thus “present the same rigid 
forms, into which we cannot force our concepts without disfiguring 
them.” The idea here is that Jewish law combats a danger associated 
with fixed formulas—that we are likely to “disfigure” or distort reli- 
gious “concepts”? if we affirm creedal formulas amid historical “revo- 
lutions” and “changes of time and circumstances,” and that Jewish law, 
by discouraging such formulas, addresses this threat. What does this 
mean? What “disfiguring” does Jewish law avoid by discouraging fixed 
formulas amid historical developments?3° 


29. The German shows that “them” —the object of “disfiguring” — refers to “concepts.” 


30. Recent works have shed important light on Mendelssohn without fully clarifying 
this text. Let me offer a few examples (a comprehensive survey lies beyond the 
scope of this essay). First, Arnold Eisen sees Mendelssohn as denying the capacity 
of any formula to adequately express eternal truths, and thus as taking Jewish law 
to avoid distortion accompanying any use of words. See Arnold Eisen, “Divine 
Legislation as ‘Ceremonial Script’: Mendelssohn on the Commandments,” AJS 
Review 15.2 (1990): 242-256. However, this view does not cohere with 
Mendelssohn’s other writings, which affirm the adequacy of words to some 
principles. See Arkush, Moses Mendelssohn, 212—218; Michah Gottlieb, “Mendels- 
sohn’s Metaphysical Defense of Religious Pluralism,” Journal of Religion 86.2 
(2006): 210—211. Second, other scholars take Jerusalem to express the worry that 
fixed formulas involve idolatry—that requiring their affirmation involves 
venerating something other than God, perhaps because we ascribe to these words 
such perfection and importance that we treat them as replacements for the deity, 
or because we conflate the partial representation of God offered by such words 
with the deity itself: See, for example, Sorkin, Moses Mendelssohn, 135; Rosen- 
stock, Philosophy and the Jewish Question, 54—78. This is a perceptive suggestion, 
but Mendelssohn separates the passage about creeds cited here from his arguments 
about idolatry. See the next note, which suggests that even if Mendelssohn’s 
commitments imply that fixed formulas can be idolatrous, his text indicates that 
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A first step is to identify more precisely the “changes” that Men- 
delssohn sees as crucial here—to determine whether he provides any 
indication that there are specific processes, occurring amid history’s 
many “revolutions of language, morals, manners, and conditions” and 
“changes of time and circumstances” that are associated with the “dis- 
figuring” of concepts. More specifically, we might ask whether any his- 
torical processes figure prominently in Jerusalem, since a “change” 
invoked elsewhere in this work might also occupy Mendelssohn’s 
attention when he discusses Jewish law.3' An initial clue emerges from 
a passage that immediately precedes the account of “rigid forms” cited 
above: 


he has a different issue in mind when he discusses creeds. Third, according to some 
readers, Mendelssohn worries that formulas can be misinterpreted—that if words 
acquire new meanings over time, a fixed set of terms might signify different 
concepts during different eras, and individuals who rely on such formulas might 
form beliefs different from the ones originally intended. See Gottlieb, “Mendels- 
sohn’s Metaphysical Defense,” 210—211; Goetschel, Spinoza’s Modernity, 162— 
164; and compare them to Sorkin, Moses Mendelssohn, 135. However, although 
this reading may be correct, it also seems incomplete, for insofar as Mendelssohn 
invokes “all the revolutions of language, morals, manners, and conditions,” he 
seems concerned with more than linguistic shifts. 


31. We have seen in the previous note that Mendelssohn is concerned with more than 
linguistic shifts. One additional process he explores—the emergence of idolatry— 
is not a likely candidate for his focus here, for although he also claims that Jewish 
law combats idolatry, he separates this issue from his claims about Jewish law 
avoiding “rigid” formulas: “Images and hieroglyphics lead to superstition and 
idolatry, and our alphabetical script makes man too speculative. . . . The truths 
useful for the felicity of the nation as well as of each ofits individual members were 
to be . . . connected with actions and practices, and these were to serve them in 
place of signs, without which they cannot be preserved. Man’s actions are 
transitory; there is nothing lasting, nothing enduring about them that, like 
hieroglyphic script, could lead to idolatry through abuse or misunderstanding. But 
they also have (Sie haben aber auch) the advantage over alphabetical signs of not 
isolating man... . They impel him rather to social intercourse, to imitation, and 
to oral, living instruction” (Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:184; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 
118—119). Mendelssohn distinguishes his claims about “images,” “hieroglyphics,” 
and “idolatry” from his claims about sets of “alphabetic signs” —verbal formulas. 
Similarly, he distinguishes the goal of avoiding “idolatry” from the goal of 
promoting “living instruction” —the goal cited in the passage on avoiding creeds. 
Mendelssohn thus views his claims about the avoidance ofidolatry as distinct from 
his claims about fixed formulas; put differently, even if his commitments imply 
that such formulas are idolatrous, he links the avoidance of creeds to other issues. 
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[In some places] men are left to brute nature. . . . In another place, 
they are aided by science and art, shining brightly through words, 
images, and metaphors, by which the perceptions of the inner sense 
are transformed into a distinct (deutliche) knowledge of signs and estab- 
lished as such. As often as it was useful, Providence caused wise men 
to arise in every nation on earth, and granted them the gift of looking 
with a clearer eye into themselves as well as all around them to con- 
template God’s works and communicate their knowledge to others. 
But not at all times is this necessary or useful. . . . The man who lives 
simply . . . still knows but little of the difference between direct and 
indirect causality; and he hears and sees instead the all-vivifying power 
of the Deity everywhere—in every sunrise, in every rain that falls, in 
every flower that blossoms and in every lamb that grazes in the 
meadow and rejoices in its own existence. This mode of conceiving 
things has in it something defective, but it leads directly to the recog- 
nition of an invisible, omnipotent being, to whom we owe all the 
good which we enjoy. .. . On balance, men’s doings and the morality 
of their conduct can perhaps expect just as good results from the crude 
mode of conceiving things as from these refined and purified concepts. 
Many a people is destined by Providence to wander through this cycle 
(Kreislauf) of concepts, indeed, sometimes it must wander through it 
more than once.3* 


Jerusalem begins by presenting two “mode[|s] of conceiving” providence, 
contrasting individuals who take God to be present “in every sunrise” 
with those who take God to only “indirect[ly]” produce such phenom- 
ena. Mendelssohn then identifies as the source of this divergence a more 
basic difference between these individuals, suggesting that the former 
“live simply” on the basis of “brute nature,” while the latter attain “‘dis- 
tinct (deutliche) knowledge” by reflecting on “direct and indirect cau- 
sality”—that the latter attain a Deutlichkeit he elsewhere describes as the 
result of philosophical reflection33 and employ a causal model he else- 
where treats as deriving from philosophical frameworks such as Aristo- 


32. Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:161—162; Jerusalem, 94—95. I have slightly altered Arkush’s 
translation. 

33. See, for example, Mendelssohn, “On Evidence,” in JubA, 2:291; Mendelssohn, 
Philosophical Writings, 273. On this term, see Alexander Altmann, Moses Mendels- 
sohns Friihschviften zur Metaphysik (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1969), 94—95; Altmann, 
“Commentary,” in Jerusalem, 193; Dahlstrom, “Introduction,” in Philosophical 
Writings, xvi. 
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telianism.3+ Mendelssohn’s point, then, is that some individuals lend 
determinate content to religious truths by drawing on philosophical 
systems, while other individuals do not employ such frameworks and 
instead rely on an adequate yet less sophisticated “mode of conceiving” 
the cosmos. He concludes by presenting the move between “a crude 
mode of conceiving” and “purified concepts” as a “cycle of concepts” 
that often occurs “more than once” within the history of “a people.” 
That is, he envisions a recurring process in which we lend determinate 
content to principles such as providence by employing a philosophical 
system, but in which the use of such a model eventually comes to a 
close and a “crude mode of conceiving” again becomes possible. He 
claims that history involves shifts in Begriffe of core religious truths based 
on the rise and fall of philosophical models. 

We can better grasp Mendelssohn’s view of this process by consid- 
ering his other writings. The essay “On Evidence” begins by discussing 
what it calls “the changeability of philosophical systems”—the idea that 
history has involved the rise and fall of diverse conceptual frameworks: 
“The criticism is commonly advanced against philosophy that, in its 


34. For Altmann, Mendelssohn posits a particularly close link between this account 
of causality and Aristotelianism: when Jerusalem invokes “direct and indirect 
causality,” Altmann writes, “the causae proximae and causae remotae of the Aristotelians 
are meant” (Altmann, “Commentary,” 210). Altmann seems correct in suggesting 
that Mendelssohn takes Aristotelianism to be a type of model that presents this 
account of causality. Ina commentary on Maimonides’s Logical Terms, Mendels- 
sohn reproduces a Maimonidean passage ascribing this model to “philosophers,” 
and in that same section of his commentary Mendelssohn identifies the primary 
philosophers on whom Maimonides draws as Aristotle and the “school of 
Aristotle.” (Although Mendelssohn’s discussion initially focuses on Maimonides’s 
debts to Aristotle with respect to specific astronomical and meta-physical issues, 
Mendelssohn then expands his focus, writing that Maimonides acts like “all 
thinkers in those days” by “following Aristotle, more than is proper, in all matters 
that neither contradict nor oppose our Written and Oral Torah.”) However, it 
is not clear whether Altmann is correct that Mendelssohn links this causal model 
particularly closely to Aristotelianism: Mendelssohn never states that only Aristo- 
telians hold this view of causality, and the relevant passage from his commentary 
also takes Maimonides to cite “Plato and his supporters.” See Mendelssohn, Bi’ur 
Milot Hahigayon, in JubA, 14:80-84. We can conclude, then, that Mendelssohn 
understands the causal model invoked in Jerusalem as deriving from philosophical 
frameworks such as Aristotelianism—that he sees this causal modelas deriving from 
the “philosophers” used by Maimonides and has in mind Aristotelian thinkers as 
prime examples of such philosophers. 
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doctrines, no particular conviction is ever to be hoped for since in every 
century new systems (Lehrgebäude) rise up, glimmer and in turn pass 
away. . . . In the dark ages Aristotle meant far more. . . . For a long time 
his proclamations were considered certain, that is, until Descartes and 
Leibniz came along and surpassed him in rigorousness and distinct- 
ness.”35 This view implies that Jerusalems “cycle” involves the rise and 
fall of diverse “purified concepts,” for if such concepts arise from philo- 
sophical systems, and if these systems themselves change over time, then 
the “purified” Begriffe we possess will vary over the course of history. 
Indeed, Mendelssohn explicitly affirms this idea in 1785 in discussing 
Aristotelian thinkers: 3° “They elevated their Deity fully above the sub- 
lunar world, and ascribed to Him merely a concern for the preservation 
of the whole—for the kinds and species of things, along with complete 
neglect of the fates and encounters of singular beings. . . . It is the high- 
est triumph of human wisdom... to realize with Shaftesbury and Leibniz 
that the purposes of God, as well as His involvement, extend to the 
smallest change and singular occurrence.”37 The claim here is that while 
Aristotelianism restricts providence to the preservation of “species,” 
Leibnizian metaphysics implies that God is concerned with “singular” 
beings and events. When referring to changes in conceptions of reli- 
gious principles arising from the rise and fall of philosophical systems, 
then, Jerusalem is concerned with changes in determinate Begriffe linked 
to a “cycle” involving different systems—to a process involving the rise 
and fall of one system, the potential return to a “crude mode of con- 
ceiving,” and the emergence of a new conceptual framework. Jerusalem 
is concerned with shifts in religious Begriffe linked to “the changeability 
of philosophical systems.” 

A second hint ofa concern with this process emerges from Jerusalem s 
view of oaths: 


35. Mendelssohn, “On Evidence” in JubA, 2:269-270; Mendelssohn, Philosophical 
Writings, 253-254. I have slightly altered Dahlstrom’s translation. 

36. Although this text does not cite Aristotle by name, readers have recognized that 
Mendelssohn invokes an Aristotelian position: for example, Strauss notes the 
striking similarities between Mendelssohn’s account of these thinkers and the 
description of Aristotelians in his sources such as Maimonides (“Anmerkungen,” 
in JubA, 3.2:305). See also Strauss, “Einleitung,” in JubA, 3.2:lxi-lxii. 

37. Mendelssohn, Morgenstunden, in JubA, 3.2:127-128. 
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Men can be made to take oaths only about things which affect their 
external senses. . . . But we are putting their conscience to a cruel 
torture when we question them about things which are solely a matter 
of the internal sense. . . . My neighbor and I cannot possibly connect 
the very same words with the very same internal sensations, for we 
cannot compare them, liken them to one another and correct them 
without again resorting to words. We cannot illustrate the words by 
things, but must again have recourse to signs and words, and finally, 
to metaphors; because, with the help of this artifice, we reduce, as it 
were, the concepts of the internal sense to external sensory percep- 
tions. But, in this way, how much confusion and indistinctness are 
bound to remain in the signification of words, and how greatly must 
the ideas differ which different men, in different ages and centuries, 
connect with the same external signs and words!3® 


Mendelssohn describes efforts to determine whether we attach to the 
“same” words the “same” conceptions of suprasensible entities. Such 
efforts result in failure, he argues, because we cannot point to examples 
of suprasensible “things” but must “again resor|t] to words,” and because 
words are merely “metaphors” drawn from “sensory perceptions” — 
because clarifying a suprasensible idea involves verbal explanation, and 
because words are drawn from sense experience and thus point only 
unclearly to suprasensible matters. 

The key for us is Mendelssohn’s final remark: “how greatly must the 
ideas differ which different men, in different ages and centuries, con- 
nect with the same external signs.” On one level, his claim seems to be 
that if individuals in one era often attach diverse ideas to the same 
words, then surely individuals in different eras will ascribe disparate 
meanings to “the same . . . signs.” However, the issues he raises—the 
clarification of concepts through verbal explanations, and the incapacity 
of words to point clearly to concepts—are the very factors he takes to 
generate shifts in philosophical models. Consider his view of philo- 
sophical discourse in the 1763 essay “On Evidence”: 


If I want to make an intrinsic characteristic A distinct for [an individ- 
ual] and he has not made clear his concepts of the other features B, 
C, and so forth which are connected to A, then some obscurity will 
always remain in his soul. Because of this, one recognizes the necessity 


38. Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:133-134; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 65—66. I have slightly 
altered Arkush’s translation. 
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of always returning to the first principles with every step forward that 
one takes in philosophy. One never makes this journey back to the 
beginning without enormous benefit. . . . This accounts for the fact 
that the further philosophers themselves advance, the more they find 
to improve on the first basic definitions, and, hence, they are always 
refuting one another or at least seem to be refuting one another.?? 


Mendelssohn suggests that the need to frequently explain our concepts 
creates recurring opportunities to reassess “basic definitions,” and that 
such reevaluation can produce revisions “refuting” the work of our 
predecessors.4° He then offers an example of this process: 


At the beginning he will be satisfied with the facile definition: “justice 
is a steadfast will to let each individual have what is his.” If he took a 
few steps further, then he would notice that, by the words “what is 
his,” property cannot be understood but instead everything to which 
a person has a right. .. . He thus continues: “A right is an entitlement 
or ethical capacity to make use of certain things as means to one’s 
happiness.” Hence, a person who practices justice lets each individual 
make use of the permitted means to his happiness. . . . A person who 
enjoys seeing others beside him happy is benevolent; a person who 
seeks to obtain the best final purpose by the best means is wise. Now 
the concepts have been cleared up, and one sees quite distinctly that 
justice, reduced to its elements, is nothing else but a benevolence 
administered with wisdom.*" 


In this example, using “words” to clarify concepts leads to a shift in 
philosophical systems, for while the initial “definition” quotes a stan- 
dard presentation of Plato’s conception of justice, the conclusion arising 
from verbal clarifications coincides with a standard Leibnizian view of 
this virtue.47 Mendelssohn, then, takes philosophical discourse to involve 
verbal explanations that can generate shifts in conceptual models. He 
claims that these explanations of key concepts create recurring oppor- 


39. Mendelssohn, “On Evidence” in JubA, 2:291; Mendelssohn, Philosophical 
Writings, 273. 

40. Some refutations, Mendelssohn admits, may be more apparent than real. 

41. Mendelssohn, “On Evidence” in JubA, 2:291-292; Mendelssohn, Philosophical 
Writings, 273-274. 

42. Mendelssohn’s initial definition draws on the language of the Roman jurist 
Ulpian, while the final definition draws on Leibniz and Wolff. See Altmann, Moses 
Mendelssohns Friihschriften, 290. 
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tunities to assess and revise “basic definitions,” and that such revisions 
can prove sufficiently far-reaching to lead to the replacement of one 
worldview with another. The verbal explanation of concepts, invoked 
in Jerusalem, fosters philosophical changeability. 

Moreover, the 1763 essay “On Evidence” also alludes to the other 
issue cited in Jerusalem: 


Philosophy has lacked the aid of essential signs. Everything in the 
language of philosophers remains arbitrary. . . . Hence, definitions are 
endlessly heaped on top of one another, and a demonstratively 
executed philosophy acquires, at first glance, the look of vain verbos- 
ity. For the soul finds nothing in the designation by means of which 
it could be guided to the nature of the designated subject matter with- 
out an arbitrary association of concepts. Hence, the soul must 
constantly fix its attention on the arbitrary combination of signs and 
what is designated, a combination established at some point in the past. 
For this reason, the slightest inattentiveness makes it possible for 
thought to lose sight of the subject matter, leaving behind merely the 
empty signs; in which case, of course, the most cogent philosopher 
must appear to be merely playing with words.*3 


Mendelssohn suggests that philosophy relies on “arbitrary” language 
rather than “essential signs,” that philosophical terms can prove unable 
to clearly “guide” us to the intended “subject matter,” and that these 
facts create a situation in which “the most cogent philosopher” seems 
“to be merely playing with words.” The claim here is that words such 
as “God” bear only a conventional relationship to the objects they des- 
ignate, that we thus run the risk of failing to recall precisely what these 
words denote, and that we will therefore often be tempted to reject a 
philosopher’s work on the grounds that her words lack any clear mean- 
ing. And although Mendelssohn does not explicitly state that such 
rejections lead to the articulation of new philosophical systems, the 
context of this passage indicates that he means to advance precisely this 
claim. After all, earlier in “On Evidence,” he takes “new systems” to 
emerge when the works of influential philosophers “pass away,” 44 
implying that if the nature of philosophical language leads us to reject 


43. Mendelssohn, “On Evidence” in JubA, 2:290-291; Mendelssohn, Philosophical 
Writings, 272-273. 

44. Mendelssohn, “On Evidence” in JubA, 2:269; Mendelssohn, Philosophical 
Writings, 253. 
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influential works as “empty,” then the nature of philosophical language 
paves the way for “new systems”; indeed, he describes disciplines that 
avoid “arbitrary” signs as capable of avoiding conceptual instability.45 
Mendelssohn’s point, then, is that philosophers must use words that do 
not point clearly to concepts, that this fact can lead us to reject the work 
of even “the most cogent” thinker, and that such rejections create 
opportunities to replace seemingly “empty” positions with new con- 
ceptual frameworks. The incapacity of words to point clearly to con- 
cepts—linked in Jerusalem to the derivation of words from sensory 
experience, and in “On Evidence” to the arbitrary nature of those 
terms—fosters philosophical changeability. 

We can now return to Jerusalem. In its discussion of oaths, this treatise 
invokes the clarification of concepts through verbal explanations and 
the incapacity of words to point clearly to concepts, and concludes that 
“in this way” variations must emerge in the “ideas” linked to words “in 
different ages.” Mendelssohn’s earlier works, in turn, identify as the 
shift produced by such factors the rise and fall of philosophical systems. 
It seems to me, then, that unless we take Mendelssohn to be repudiating 
his earlier views, we should conclude that the variations Jerusalem links 
to these factors are the variations his earlier texts link to these factors— 
that when he invokes the different “ideas” that “different men, in dif- 
ferent ages” ascribe to the “same” words, he refers to the different con- 
cepts we attach to words such as “providence” in light of changing 
philosophical systems. Both Jerusalems “cycle of concepts” and its dis- 
cussion of oaths invoke changes in religious Begriffe linked to shifting 
philosophical models. 

Consider, finally, the period surrounding Jerusalems composition 
and publication in 1782 and 1783. There are strong reasons to suspect 
that Mendelssohn enters the 1780s concerned with the ongoing possi- 
bility of philosophical changeability. His 1763 “On Evidence” holds 
that philosophy must use words that do not point clearly to concepts, 
that we thus run the risk of failing to recall precisely what these words 
denote, and that we will therefore be tempted to replace inherited 
philosophical systems with new models on the grounds that the words 
of the former lack a clear meaning. This view entails the possibility that 
every philosophical system—even one we should endorse—might 


45. His focus is on some areas of mathematics. See Mendelssohn, “On Evidence” in 
JubA, 2:270—271, 288—291; Mendelssohn, Philosophical Writings, 254—255, 271-273. 
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eventually be rejected. If philosophers must employ words that do not 
point clearly to concepts, then even arguments that are free from error 
might be viewed as collections of “empty” words, and even a system 
constructed from such arguments might be dismissed for relying on 
meaningless terms. Although Mendelssohn at times presents modern, 
Leibnizian-Wolffian metaphysics as superior to premodern models 
(despite denying, as noted above, that this superiority necessarily yields 
progress with respect to morality),4° his view of language implies that 
even a modern system that should not be rejected is vulnerable to such 
a fate, for its terminology is likely to become sufficiently opaque to 
become the object of attack. His conception of language thus entails 
that history has not only been characterized by, but also might continue 
to involve, the rise and fall of conceptual systems that lend determinate 
content to core religious truths. 

I know of no text in which Mendelssohn explicitly draws this lesson 
from his theory of language. However, regardless of whether he rec- 
ognizes the implications of his views, historical factors lead him to pre- 
dict future instability during the years surrounding Jerusalem’s compo- 
sition. Consider a passage from the 1785 Morning Hours, cited briefly 
above: 


My philosophy is no longer the philosophy of the times. Mine has 
too much of the stench of that school in which I educated myself, 
and which in the century’s first half wished to rule in perhaps all-too 
high-handed a way. . . . Germany’s best minds recently speak of all 
speculation with scornful disdain. They insist throughout on facts, 
restrict themselves merely to evidence of the senses, collect observa- 
tions, multiply experiences and experiments. . . . It is time to give the 
wheel a push, to again bring up what, in the circular course (Zirkellau/) 
of things, for too long has been brought under foot. But I am all too 
aware of my weakness to even have the intent of bringing about so 
general a revolution. The business should be reserved for better 
powers, for the profundity of a Kant, who hopefully will again build 
up with the same spirit with which he pulled down.*7 


Referring to attacks by empiricist thinkers and Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason on the Leibnizian- Wolffian tradition in which Mendelssohn 


46. See n. 16 above on Mendelssohn’s views on progress, Lessing, and modern 
philosophy. 
47. Mendelssohn, Morgenstunden, in JubA, 3.2:4-5. 
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“educated” himself, 4° this text shows that in 1785 Mendelssohn con- 
templates the possibility of ongoing shifts in conceptual frameworks, for 
he seems to envision a “circular course” that involves “build[ing] up” a 
new model—a framework that avoids his school’s “high-handed” dis- 
missal of alternative ways of thinking.4? Moreover, although some fac- 
tors motivating this conclusion emerge only after Jerusalem takes shape,>° 
Mendelssohn was aware of the threats cited above prior to composing 
this work. He was familiar with empiricist attacks by the mid-eigh- 
teenth century,>' and he not only had received a copy of the first Cri- 
tique prior to composing Jerusalem,>* but he had also responded in 1778 
to an earlier attack by Kant.>3 This evidence indicates, then, that by the 
mid—1780s Mendelssohn understands philosophical changeability as a 
process that might continue in the future, and that he is aware of factors 


48. For the background on these (and other) challenges, see Strauss, “Einleitung,” in 
JubA, 3.2:xi-xcv; Altmann, Moses Mendelssohn, 582—712; Beiser, Fate of Reason, 


44-108; Gottlieb, Faith and Freedom, 59—111. On Mendelssohn’s “school” as the 
Leibnizian-Wolffian tradition, see Strauss, “Anmerkungen,” in JubA, 3.2:278. 


49. See Arkush, Moses Mendelssohn, 92—93; Michah Gottlieb, “The Ambiguity of 
Reason: Mendelssohn’s Writings on Spinoza” (PhD diss., Indiana University, 
2003), 95—98. I leave aside the question of the new model’s precise content. 


so. The most important example is the challenge presented by Friedrich Heinrich 
Jacobi. See the works by Strauss, Altmann, Beiser, and Gottlieb cited above. 


si. See, for example, Beiser, Fate of Reason, 93—94; Gottlieb, “The Ambiguity of 
Reason,” 61—70, 95—98. Indeed, in the 1759 text cited at the beginning of this 
essay, Mendelssohn invokes the growing popularity of Crusius, and Beiser 
identifies “the empiricism of Crusius’s . . . followers” as a key assault on rationalist 
metaphysics. Of course, Mendelssohn also incorporates empiricist insights. See 
Kuehn, Scottish Common Sense, 36-43, 103-118. 


52. He received the Critique from Kant in 1781. See Immanuel Kant to Marcus Herz, 
1 May 1781, in Immanuel Kant, Correspondence, ed. and trans. Arnulf Zweig 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 179-180. Although Mendels- 
sohn is described by Kant as leaving the Critique aside (Kant to Herz, after 11 May 
1781, in Kant, Correspondence, 181), Mendelssohn writes, soon after composing 
Jerusalem, that he has repeatedly attempted to engage the Critique (Mendelssohn 
to Kant, 10 April 1783, in Kant, Correspondence, 190). Indeed, despite claiming to 
devote little attention to the Critique (Mendelssohn, Morgenstunden, in JubA, 
3.2:3), Mendelssohn was engaged with Kant’s work. See Beiser, Fate of Reason, 
105-107; Gottlieb, Faith and Freedom, 90-91. 


53. See Mendelssohn to Johann Daniel Schumann, Johann Bernhard Basedow, and 
Marcus Herz, May 1778, in JubA, 12.2:117—119. On this text and the precritical 
Kant, see Altmann, “Moses Mendelssohn’s Proofs,” 147—148. 
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motivating this realization by the time of Jerusalem’s composition. This 
evidence suggests that Mendelssohn might have written Jerusalem while 
concerned with the prospect that history has involved, and may con- 
tinue to involve, the rise and fall of conceptual frameworks. 

Let us review. Jerusalem invokes, on at least two occasions, changes in 
determinate conceptions of religious principles linked to the rise and 
fall of philosophical systems. Moreover, by the time of this text’s com- 
position, Mendelssohn both is aware of factors he will later describe as 
indicating this process’s ongoing nature and has endorsed a conception 
of language that entails a similar view. Taken together, these points sug- 
gest that Jerusalem is concerned with shifts in religious Begriffe linked to 
“the changeability of philosophical systems.” These points suggest that 
Mendelssohn is concerned, when writing Jerusalem, with the recurring 
rise and fall of conceptual frameworks that supply determinate content 
to core religious truths. 

The next step is to determine whether Mendelssohn has this process 
in mind when he discusses Jewish law in Jerusalem. As we have seen, this 
text portrays Jewish law as a means to avoid dangers linked to fixed ver- 
bal formulas, and states that such formulas end up “disfiguring” (zer- 
sttimmeln) concepts amid historical “changes.” If we wish to determine 
whether Mendelssohn has philosophical instability in mind when dis- 
cussing Jewish law in Jerusalem, then, we must ask whether this process 
is associated with the “disfiguring” invoked by that text. We must 
determine what Mendelssohn means when he refers to conceptual Zer- 
sttimmelung, and whether he might link it to affirming fixed formulas 
amid philosophical evolution. 


AN INITIAL PROPOSAL 


We can begin with the term Zerstiimmelung, which we can translate as 
“disfiguring” or “mutilation.” As is well known, Jerusalem takes fixed 
verbal formulas to produce a variety of problems, most notably a situ- 
ation in which “everyone would then attach to the same words a dif- 
ferent meaning.” 54 However, such a scenario does not seem to consti- 
tute a “mutilation” or “disfiguring” of Begriffe: while the term Zerstiim- 
melung suggests distortion, the scenario outlined above merely involves 
disagreement.55 What, then, does Mendelssohn have in mind? 


54. Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:202; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 137. 


5s. For Mendelssohn, such formulas can also produce dishonesty, since we may 
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Recall Jerusalem’s discussion of the fixed “formula” that would be 
central to a “union of faiths.” Mendelssohn suggests that even though 
such a formula would involve “broad” words to which each individual 
might attach different beliefs, we might still be required to “squeeze 
(abzwacken) something out of the concepts . . . so that the concepts... 
may be forced (hineinzwangen)” into the relevant sentences.5° The idea 
here is that in order to ensure that our beliefs cohere with required for- 
mulas, we might eliminate elements from—etwas abzwacken, meaning 
“squeeze something out of” or “pinch something off from”—concepts 
we would otherwise endorse. For example, we will determine which 
aspects of our views on immortality are compatible with required words, 
and we will act on this determination by rejecting commitments that 
clash with those sentences—for instance, rejecting a belief in the uni- 
versality of salvation if communally required formulas deny that notion. 
Indeed, Jerusalem suggests that this process involves treating beliefs as 
“merchandise for sale,” language that implies a reduction to goods that 
might pass from our possession—to commitments that we might re- 
nounce.>*7 

To be sure, Mendelssohn does not explicitly identify the Abzwackung 
of elements from our concepts with the Zerstiimmelung of those Begriffe. 
Nevertheless, the former action corresponds closely to the idea of “dis- 
figuring” or “mutilating” concepts, since if we were to exclude from 
our understandings of religious truths commitments that we have grounds 
to accept, those understandings of religious truths would seem to 
become distorted—to lack key elements that should be included. 
Moreover, the language in the passages on Zerstiimmelung and Abzwack- 
ung bears a striking degree of resemblance: one text discusses a situation 
in which we “force (einzwdngen) our concepts” into words, and the 
other text discusses a scenario in which our concepts “may be forced 
(hineinzwangen)” into formulas. We can thus conclude that when Jerus- 
alem discusses Zersttimmelung and verbal formulas, Mendelssohn alludes 


claim to affirm beliefs we do not endorse (Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:135—-136; 
Mendelssohn Jerusalem, 68). Again, though, this scenario does not seem to involve 
Zerstiimmelung, since concepts would be expressed without conviction rather than 
substantively altered—rather than actually “mutilated.” 


56. Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:202; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 137. I have slightly altered 
Arkush’s translation. 


57. Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:201; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 136. 
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to instances of conceptual Abzwackung—to situations in which we dis- 
tort our concepts by rejecting commitments we have grounds to en- 
dorse. When linking “changes of time” to this scenario, then, Jerusalem 
refers to historical developments during which we acquire beliefs irrec- 
oncilable with preexisting verbal formulas, and during which we are 
therefore tempted to renounce well-grounded commitments for the 
sake of fidelity to communally required creedal statements. 

The crucial point is that philosophical changeability constitutes just 
such a development. If history involves the rise and fall of conceptual 
systems such as Aristotelian philosophy, and if determinate conceptions 
of religious principles vary as this process occurs, then fixed verbal for- 
mulas composed at one point in time might lead us to reject commit- 
ments that we have grounds to endorse. To return to an earlier exam- 
ple, if Aristotelian principles entail a denial of the conception of prov- 
idence central to Leibnizian theology, then a creedal statement com- 
posed under the influence of the former system might deny a belief 
generated by the latter posture, and a requirement to affirm such a for- 
mula might “disfigure” the concepts of a Leibnizian thinker. After all, 
such an individual might be tempted to “force” her concepts into the 
relevant sentences by “disfiguring” the understanding of providence 
she has reasons to affirm, rejecting a belief—in God’s concern for “sin- 
gular beings” —that follows from what she takes to be a compelling 
account of reality. Changes in religious Begriffe due to shifting systems 
thus fall within the scope of Jerusalem’s “changes of time,” for affirming 
fixed verbal formulas amid such changes might lead us to reject views 
we have grounds to hold. We might “disfigure” our beliefs by exclud- 
ing from our understanding of key truths determinate content we should 
include—content resulting from an emerging conceptual model that 
we have come to accept. 

The implications should be clear. Jerusalem claims that Jewish law 
combats the rise of fixed formulas that “disfigure” concepts amid “chang- 
es.” Moreover, a type of change important to Jerusalem is linked to the 
“disfiguring” described by Jerusalem: Mendelssohn is concerned in this 
work with changes in religious concepts due to shifting philosophical 
models, and could conclude that affirming fixed formulas during such 
changes might “disfigure” our beliefs—that creedal statements com- 
posed at one point in time may be irreconcilable with concepts gener- 
ated by later philosophical models, and that we may thus reject com- 
mitments we have grounds to endorse in order to affirm communally 
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sanctioned words. It seems to me, then, that if a process linked to con- 
ceptual distortion is central to Jerusalem as a whole, we should conclude 
that it is this process that Jerusalems account of Jewish law cites when 
invoking “changes” linked to “disfiguring.” Mendelssohn considers the 
possibility that affirming preexisting formulas amid philosophical shifts 
might lead us to reject emerging Begriffe we have grounds to accept. 

A preliminary interpretation now emerges. If Mendelssohn presents 
Jewish law as a means of avoiding the emergence of fixed verbal for- 
mulas, and if he takes such formulas to “disfigure” our beliefs by ex- 
cluding well-grounded commitments emerging from philosophical 
shifts, he may be presenting Jewish law as a means of ensuring that we 
can take seriously the entailments of new philosophical models. That is, 
when linking Jewish law to “living, spiritual instruction, which can 
keep pace with all changes of time and circumstances,” he may be link- 
ing Jewish law, at least in part,58 to the possibility of “keep[ing] pace” 
with new developments in philosophy; when positing a connection 
between Jewish law and the fate of concepts amid history’s many “rev- 
olutions of language, morals, manners, and conditions,” he may be pos- 
iting a connection between Jewish law and the process that he again and 
again takes to shape concepts amid those “revolutions”—namely, the 
process of philosophical changeability. His point may be that by leading 
adherents to privilege actions over specific sets of words and thereby 
discouraging fixed verbal formulas, Jewish law fosters a capacity to 
reimagine religious commitments in light of the dynamic nature of 
philosophical history, permitting adherents to revise their understand- 
ings of core principles in light of shifting philosophical frameworks—to 
employ the most compelling account of reality available in a given con- 
text to lend determinate content to principles such as providence and 
immortality. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT AND HEBREW WRITINGS 


Mendelssohn’s historical context offers support for this reading. The 
seventeenth century witnessed the decline of Aristotelian natural phi- 
losophy and the emergence of a new framework: 


58. Ido not rule out the possibility that Mendelssohn might also have other processes 
in mind (see, for example, n. 30 above discussing recent scholarship on Mendels- 
sohn, formulas, and “disfiguring). At the very least, though, one central concern 
is philosophical instability. 
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For Aristotelian physics, the basic explanatory principles were matter 
and form. . . . Form is what changed when a body changed its prop- 
erties; accidental form explained changes in accidents (from brown to 
yellow hair, from hot to cold), while substantial form explained 
changes in substance, from air to water, or from prince to frog. And 
so, for the Aristotelian physicist, the characteristic properties of bodies 
were explained in terms of these forms, thought of as innate tenden- 
cies... . [This view] came under a new kind of attack. Central in this 
regard was the new mechanical philosophy. According to this, the 
only explanatory principles in physics were size, shape, and motion. 
. .. Properties bodies have are to be explained not in terms of form, 
accidental or substantial, but in terms of the broadly geometrical prop- 
erties of the tiny particles that make up larger bodies.°*? 


While Aristotelianism describes a world of “accidents” and “substanc- 
es” governed by distinct “forms”—in which an entity’s “accidental” 
properties such as appearance and temperature are governed by a ten- 
dency known as an “accidental form,” and the entity’s underlying 
nature or “substance” is determined by a separate “substantial form”— 
the mechanical philosophy presents a world of extended, moving “par- 
ticles” that account for the properties belonging to bodies. 

One dispute emerging from this revolution involves the Catholic 
doctrine of transubstantiation and the Lutheran doctrine of real pres- 
ence—the Catholic claim that the substance or underlying nature of 
what seems to be bread can become the body of Christ, and the Luth- 
eran idea that the spaces occupied by pieces of sacramental bread can 
also be occupied by Jesus’s body.°° Some early modern thinkers explain 
these doctrines by drawing on the mechanical philosophy, claiming 
that the behavior of “tiny particles” can account for a transformation in 
underlying nature from bread to body, or that such particles’ behavior 
can clarify the sense in which Jesus’s body is present in numerous pieces 
of bread. Other early modern thinkers, however, reject emerging con- 
ceptions of these doctrines as incompatible with authoritative formula- 


59. Daniel Garber, Leibniz: Body, Substance, Monad (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2009), 3-4. 

60. These terms, especially “real presence,” are used in diverse ways: for example, 
“real presence” is sometimes linked to Catholicism. My usage follows Leibniz, 
who will figure in my analysis. See Robert Adams, Leibniz: Determinist, Theist, 
Idealist (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994), 353-354. 
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tions of Christian belief.°! Leibniz, for example, worries that some 
Catholic theologians might reject positions that combine mechanical 
and premodern commitments: “Our Scholastics will be embarrassed. . . . 
I seem to hear them speaking as follows: ‘What? You who presume to 
demonstrate the possibility of transubstantiation, do you expect to sat- 
isfy the Church with terms chosen at your own pleasure? After all, you 
must use the terms “substance,” “transubstantiation,” “accident,” “spe- 
cies,” and “identity” in that sense which the Council of Trent is be- 
lieved to have favored, and there is no doubt that this council favors that 
which the chorus of Scholastics has observed. Unless you adhere to this, 
you deserve the sentence of the Church; you show the mind of a her- 
etic.””°? Leibniz refers to widespread concerns that the “terms” endorsed 
by the sixteenth-century Council of Trent are incompatible with me- 
chanical conceptions of transubstantiation. One common worry, for 
example, is that although the council describes accidental properties 
such as taste as “remaining” despite a transformation in underlying 
nature, according to the new science changes in underlying nature can- 
not be separated from changes in observed properties—since this sci- 
ence refuses to ascribe explanatory power to accidental and substantial 
forms that separate changes in accidents from changes in substance, and 
that thus allow an accidental property such as taste to remain during a 


99 66 


61. See Richard Watson, “Transubstantiation among the Cartesians,” in Problems of 
Cartesianism, ed. Thomas Lennon, John Nicholas, and John Davis (Kingston: 
McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1982), 127-148; Steven Nadler, “Arnauld, 
Descartes, and Transubstantiation: Reconciling Cartesian Metaphysics and Real 
Presence,” Journal of the History of Ideas 49.2 (1988): 229-246; Ursula Goldenbaum, 
“Leibniz as a Lutheran,” in Leibniz, Mysticism and Religion, ed. Allison Coudert, 
Richard Popkin, and Gordon Weiner (Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic, 1998), 
169—192; Ursula Goldenbaum, “Transubstantiation, Physics and Philosophy at 
the Time of the Catholic Demonstrations,” in The Young Leibniz and His Philosophy 
(1646-76), ed. Stuart Brown (Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic, 1999), 79-102. 


62. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, “On Transubstantiation,” in Philosophical Papers and 
Letters, ed. and trans. Leroy Loemker, 2nd ed. (Dordrecht: Reidel, 1969), 117; for 
the Latin, see Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Sämtliche Schriften und Briefe, ed. 
Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1923ff.), 6.1:510-s11. On mechanical and Aristotelian aspects in Leibniz’s 
thinking here, see the Goldenbaum texts cited above; Christia Mercer, Leibniz’s 
Metaphysics: Its Origins and Development (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2001), 82-88; Garber, Leibniz, 40-43. Mendelssohn did not know On Tran- 
substantiation, but as indicated below he is familiar with this issue. 
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change in substance from bread to body.°? Moreover, Leibniz describes 
the existence among Lutheran thinkers of similar discussions regarding 
real presence, since the sixteenth-century Augsburg Confession pre- 
sents Christ’s body as “truly present” in diverse pieces of sacramental 
bread, and since it is not clear whether this phrase is compatible with 
the new science’s view that body’s “essence” is “extension” —a view 
that insists that the essential feature of a body is its occupation of a spe- 
cific space, potentially implying that a single body cannot be present in 
multiple locations at the same time, and thus that Christ’s body cannot 
simultaneously be present in the spaces occupied by diverse pieces of 
bread.%4 

Now, it is likely that Mendelssohn would have been familiar with 
these discussions since they received widespread attention, appearing in 
texts with which he is deeply engaged® and shaping the reception of 


63. Although “On Transubstantiation” does not explicitly cite this worry, Leibniz is 
aware of this concern. See his De Demonstratione Possibilitatis Mysteriorum Eucha- 
ristiae, in Sämtliche Schriften, 6.1:515—517. Another worry is whether the mecha- 
nical philosophy can explain the presence of Christ’s body in the small space 
occupied by sacramental bread. See the scholarship on these debates cited above 
in n.61. Fora key text from the Council of Trent, see Council of Trent, Canons 
and Decrees of the Council of Trent, trans. Henry Schroeder (London: Herder, 1941), 
79, 356. Mendelssohn did not know De Demonstratione, but as indicated below 
he is familiar with this issue. 


64. Although less widespread than worries related to transubstantiation, these 
concerns appear in Leibniz’s Theodicy. See Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 
“Preliminary Dissertation on the Conformity of Faith with Reason,” in Theodicy: 
Essays on the Goodness of God, the Freedom of Man, and the Origin of Evil, ed. Austin 
Farrer, trans. E. M. Huggard, (Chicago: Open Court, 1985), §18—20 (84-87); for 
the French, see Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Die philosophischen Schriften, ed. C.1. 
Gerhardt, 7 vols. (Hildesheim: Olms, 196o0ff.), 6:60—62; further references appear 
as Theodicy, PD section (English/French). See also the scholarship on these debates 
citedabove. A key text from the Augsburg Confession appears in Henry Bettenson 
and Chris Maunder, ed., Documents of the Christian Church, 3rd ed. (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1999), 234. 


65. One example, cited in the previous note, is the Theodicy. On the importance of 
this treatise for Mendelssohn, including in writings ranging from his earliest 
philosophical works to Jerusalem (and later texts), see, for example, Altmann, Moses 
Mendelssohn, 29, 53—54, 770 N10, $38, 845 n34, 666—668; Altmann, “Commentary,” 
206—208; Dahlstrom, n6—7 to Mendelssohn, “Dialogues,” in Philosophical Writings, 
116. 
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Descartes. Moreover, despite some differences, the issues at stake in 
these debates resemble the issues I linked to Jerusalem. Just as this text 
seems to imagine fixed verbal formulas preventing us from taking seri- 
ously the entailments of new philosophical systems, the debates over 
transubstantiation and real presence revolve around authoritative for- 
mulas and evolving models—around the possibility that a requirement 
to affirm sixteenth-century terms might limit the use of the mechanical 
philosophy, preventing the explanation of doctrines on the basis of an 
emerging framework that is taken to be correct. We thus have grounds 
to more confidently affirm my reading of Jerusalem, for the issues I took 
Mendelssohn to engage are issues he would have had a reason to address. 
He would have known of a prominent case in which affirming fixed 
formulas amid philosophical changeability was linked to the rejection of 
emerging commitments, and he thus would have had a reason to ask 
whether Judaism can avoid such distortion with respect to core truths. He 
would have had a reason to develop precisely the type of argument out- 
lined above—an argument focused on the danger of rejecting well- 
grounded, emerging commitments out of fidelity to inherited formulas. 

Support for my reading also emerges from Mendelssohn’s Hebrew 
works. Consider the treatment of Maimonides in the Bi’ur, Mendels- 
sohn’s Hebrew commentary on the Pentateuch: $9 


It is known that the master [Maimonides], may his memory be for a 
blessing, followed the system of Aristotle [b’shitat Aristo]’° in this, 
noting—in many places in his writings—that falsehood and truth, 
rather than good and evil, belong to that which is necessary. The good 
and evil are matters conventionally accepted among all human beings, 
but we possess absolutely no access to them by means of the intellect. 
... We make no concessions to the master, may his memory be for 
a blessing, with respect to what he said about conventionally accepted 


66. See the scholarship on these discussions cited above. 

67. For example, these debates do not involve what Mendelssohn would call a truth 
of reason, since real presence and transubstantiation are typically taken to be 
known through divine revelation, rather than human reason. 

68. A broader essay might explore Leibniz’s own response. 

69. The Bi’uris part of Mendelssohn’s Sefer Netivot Hashalom, which also includes a 
German translation of the Pentateuch. 

70. On shita as “system,” see Jakob Klatzkin, Thesaurus philosophicus linguae Hebraicae 
et veteris et recentioris (New York: Philipp Feldheim, 1968), 4:87. 
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opinions. In truth, it seems that the good and the evil are also included 
among the intelligibilia. .... There are correct proofs to this effect.7" 


The background here is Maimonides’s view that “the intellect” judges 
whether propositions are true or false, but not whether actions are good 
or evil.7? The Bi’ur claims that although Maimonides derives his view 
from “the system of Aristotle,” Mendelssohn rejects this “system” and 
can offer “proofs” of the intellect’s role in ethics.73 Moreover, in an ear- 
lier letter to the rabbinic authority Jacob Emden, Mendelssohn reflects 
on the results of this dispute regarding Aristotle’s “system”: “Mai- 
monides’s reasoning seems to follow only from what he declared in 
many places in his books, namely that ‘good’ and ‘evil’ are only con- 
ventionally accepted opinions that have absolutely no root and basis in 
the intelligibilia. . . . In my view, Maimonides’s approach to the knowl- 
edge of good and evil—specifically, its not being one of the intelligibil- 
ia—is very strange. I possess clear and correct demonstrations that good 
and evil, justice and injustice, and beauty and ugliness are truly among 
the intelligibilia.”7* Mendelssohn insists that although some “reasoning” 


71. Mendelssohn, Bi’ur on Genesis 2:9, in JubA, 15.2:22-23. Mendelssohn is the 
author of this section of the Bi’ur, although it is not clear precisely what role he 
played in composing these specific lines—whether he wrote these sentences, 
produced them with his collaborator Solomon Dubno, or substantially edited 
Dubno’s lines. I follow other scholars and treat these lines as Mendelssohn’s work, 
since he may well have written them and he at least played a key role in their 
drafting and inclusion in the Bi’ur. Indeed, the similarity between these comments 
and his remarks to Jacob Emden (see below) strongly suggests that he played a 
central—likely the central—part in composing these lines. See Perez Sandler, Ha- 
Bi’ur la- Torah shel Mosheh Mendelssohn ve-Si ‘ato (Jerusalem: Rubin Mass, 1940), 
98-99; Warren Zev Harvey, “Mendelssohn and Maimon on the Tree of 
Knowledge,” in Sepharad in Ashkenaz: Medieval Knowledge and Eighteenth-Century 
Enlightened Jewish Discourse, ed. Resianne Fontaine, Andrea Schatz, and Irene 
Zwiep (Amsterdam: Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences, 2007), 
t8snt. 


72. Maimonides presents this view in his Guide of the Perplexed (1.2). Although this 
is how Mendelssohn reads Maimonides, I leave aside the question of whether this 
is a correct reading of the Guide. 

73. See Mendelssohn, “On Evidence” in JubA, 2:3 15-330; Mendelssohn, Philosophical 
Writings, 295—306. See also Harvey, “Mendelssohn and Maimon,” 185—192. 

74. Mendelssohn to Jacob Emden, 26 October 1773, in JubA, 19:178—-179. I have 
slightly altered my translation in Moses Mendelssohn, Moses Mendelssohn: Writings 
on Judaism, Christianity, and the Bible, ed. Michah Gottlieb, trans. Allan Arkush, 
Curtis Bowman and Elias Sacks (Waltham: Brandeis University Press, 2011), 33-34. 
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affirmed by Maimonides may “follow” from Aristotelian views on good 
and evil, such “reasoning” seems “very strange” once we possess “cor- 
rect proofs regarding the nature” of ethics—that although it might be 
plausible for Maimonides to endorse various positions given his Aristo- 
telian outlook, such views should no longer be affirmed given recent 
access to a more compelling account of reality.7> Mendelssohn thus 
claims to break with his predecessor with respect to the tenability of 
“the system of Aristotle” and insists that “reasoning” grounded in this 
model should be rejected in favor of “correct” views. 

My concern lies not with whether these texts are correct in linking 
Maimonides’s position to Aristotle, but rather with what this move tells 
us about Mendelssohn’s views. If Mendelssohn argues that we should 
revise “reasoning” grounded in Aristotelianism given our possession of 
“correct proofs,” he is calling for a project similar to the one I take Jeru- 
salem to link to Jewish law—the revision of determinate concepts in 
light of shifting philosophical models. Mendelssohn’s Hebrew works 
emphasize the project of conceptual reimagining I take Jerusalem to be 
discussing. 

Before elaborating on this point, it is worth exploring the Bi’ur’s 
treatment of the medieval thinker Nahmanides. Consider the account 
of providence in the Bi’ur on Exodus 6: 3: “[God] triumphs over the 
arrangements of nature and compels them—for the good of His elect— 
to perform for [the elect] great miracles by which the world’s customary 
manner is not negated. Rather, He compels and diverts the laws of 
nature and arrangements of creatures. ... Yet ifa man is left to his own 
nature or to the arrangement of nature, this good or evil will not always 
go forth to him in this world because of his deeds.”7° The Bi’ur echoes 
a Leibnizian-Wolffian view of providence that appears throughout 
Mendelssohn’s work: just as the Bi’ur’s God ordains “laws of nature” 
and “diverts” them to perform “great miracles,” so too can the Leibniz- 
ian- Wolffian God give “laws . . . to Nature” and perform “a miracle” 
by “exempt[ing] creatures” from these rules.”” The Bi’ur then turns to 


75. The Maimonidean “reasoning” involves gentiles and the afterlife. 

76. Mendelssohn, Bi’ur on Exodus 6:3, in JubA, 16:47. 

77. See, for example, Leibniz, Theodicy, PD §2—3 (74-75/6:s0-51); compare to 
Mendelssohn, Gegenbetrachtungen, in JubA, 7:77-79. Mendelssohn knows that this 
account is Leibnizian, for he draws on the very passage from the Theodicy I have 
just cited, perhaps along with other Leibnizian works. See Mendelssohn, JubA, 
8:157-158; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 90-91; and Altmann, “Commentary,” 206— 
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immortality: “The soul’s continued existence into the world of souls— 
as well as its cleaving to God—is a matter necessary to and following 
(v’nimshakh) from?’ its nature, for it is a single unit (heleq)79 belonging to 
the Deity above, and will return to the God who bestowed it.”8° The 
Bi’ur again invokes a Leibnizian-Wolffian account of a religious truth, 
for the description of immortality as “following from” the soul’s “nature” 
echoes a claim Mendelssohn elsewhere links to that Enlightenment 
framework—the claim that we can rationally demonstrate the soul’s 
imperishability on the basis of its noncomposite nature.** Lest we miss 
this point, the Bi’ur links the soul’s “nature” to immortality with the 
Hebrew term nimshakh, which in medieval texts can indicate the con- 
clusion of a syllogism,*? and thus instructs us to view immortality as 
rationally derivable. The Bi’ur, then, presents a determinate view of key 
truths that is aligned with a Leibnizian-Wolffian framework. 

Although Mendelssohn claims that his statements draw on Nah- 
manides’s commentary on Exodus, a comparison of the Bi’ur with this 
source reveals a set of striking discrepancies: 83 


208. Although Mendelssohn and Leibniz are not always consistent in their 
approaches, both take God to ordain natural laws that can be suspended. See 
Altmann, “Moses Mendelssohn on Miracles,” in Die trostvolle Aufklärung, 152-163. 


78. Although the prefix attached to “nature” typically means “to” in Hebrew, “from” 
seems to be implicit in nimshakh (meaning “following”); alternately, Mendelssohn 
may use the prefix to mean “after,” communicating the idea of following “after” 
or “from.” 


79. Although heleq can mean “part,” it can also refer to a single unit within a whole, 
and more specifically to a unit that cannot be divided—the type of noncomposite 
entity that Mendelssohn takes the soul to be. See Klatzkin, Thesaurus philosophicus, 
1:306—-307. 

80. Mendelssohn, Bi’ur on Exodus 6:3, in JubA, 16:47. 


81. Mendelssohn links this claim to his Leibnizian-Wolffian framework in his 
Phaedon. More precisely, Mendelssohn places this claim at the heart of his treatise, 
which he presents as an attempt to describe immortality in terms that are aligned 
with views advanced by thinkers such as Leibniz and Wolff—‘to adapt the 
metaphysical arguments” for immortality to “the tastes of our time,” which 
include the works of “Leibniz, Wolff’ (Mendelssohn, Phaedon, in JubA, 3.1:8— 
9). See, for example, Arkush, Moses Mendelssohn, 53—64. Freudenthal, who resists 
the description of Mendelssohn as a Wolffian, also notes that this treatise uses 
“Wolffian metaphysics” (Freudenthal, No Religion without Idolatry, 13). 


82. See Klatzkin, Thesaurus philosophicus, 3:42—43. 


83. See Nahmanides on Exodus 6:2, in Perushei Ha- Torah (Commentaries on the Torah), 
ed. C. Chavel (Jerusalem: Mosad ha-Rav Kook, 1962), 1:303—304. 
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Mendelssohn 


[God] triumphs over the arrange- 
ments of nature and compels them 
—for the good of His elect— 

to perform for [the elect] great mir- 
acles by which the world’s custom- 
ary manner is not negated. 

Rather, He compels and diverts the 
laws of nature and arrangements of 
creatures. 

... Yet ifa man is left to his own 
nature or to the arrangement of 
nature, this good or evil will not 
always go forth to him in this world 
because of his deeds. . . . 

The soul’s continued existence 
into the world of souls 

—as well as its cleaving to God— 
is a matter necessary to 

and following (v’nimshakh) from 

its nature, for it is a single unit 
belonging to the Deity above and 
will return to the God who 
bestowed it. 


Nahmanides 


[God] triumphs over the arrange- 
ments of the heavens, 


to perform with them great miracles 
by which the world’s customary 
manner is not negated. 


... Yet ifa man is left to his own 
nature or to his constellation, his 
deeds will neither add anything to 
him nor take anything away from 
him... 


The soul’s continued existence 


—as well as its cleaving to God— 
is a matter necessary to its nature, 
for it 


will return to the God who 
bestowed it. 


Although it is beyond the scope of this essay to explore all the changes 
introduced by Mendelssohn,*4 we can see that key elements of the 
Leibnizian-W olffian views he presents emerge from alterations of Nah- 
manides’s text. The removal of “constellation,” as well as the introduc- 


84. Consider the claim that “good or evil will not always go forth . . . in this world 
because of” an individual’s “deeds,” which replaces Nahmanides’s statement that 
“deeds will neither add anything . . . nor take anything away”—neither confer 
rewards nor entail punishments—in the absence of direct divine intervention. 
This medieval view clashes with Mendelssohn’s outlook, which acknowledges 
suffering and injustice but insists that nature reflects divine governance (see, for 
example, Mendelssohn, Phaedon, in JubA, 3.1:120-123). Mendelssohn thus alters 
his source to claim that rewards will sometimes—but “not always”—emerge in 
the absence of miraculous intervention. 
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tion of “laws of nature,” replaces a Nahmanidean God who permits the 
operation of astrological forces—a God who allows “a man” to be “left 
. . . to his constellation”*®’—with a Leibnizian God who rules through 
orderly natural “laws.” Similarly, by inserting the word nimshakh, which 
frames immortality as rationally derivable, the Bi’ur expands a text that 
characterizes immortality as natural into a text that presents this doctrine 
as demonstrable—retaining the metaphysical claim that immortality con- 
stitutes a natural property of the soul, but explicitly adding the episte- 
mological point, taken by Mendelssohn to be central to his Leibnizian- 
Wolffian position, that we can demonstrate this nonperishability.°° The 
Bi’ur thus alters the words of a medieval source to present Leibnizian- 
Wolffian conceptions of providence and immortality.°7 

We have seen that when discussing Maimonidean claims, Mendels- 
sohn expresses an interest in revising these views in light of changing 
philosophical systems. Moreover, when using Nahmanidean exegesis, 
Mendelssohn recognizes that words composed at one point in time 
might not express Begriffe arising from a later philosophical model; after 
all, if he presents Leibnizian- Wolffian conceptions of religious princi- 
ples by altering Nahmanides’s words, he must believe that those medi- 
eval words are somehow inadequate to the task of expressing early 
modern views. The treatment of medieval sources in Mendelssohn’s 
Hebrew writings, then, reflects concerns similar to the ones that I have 
argued are central to Jerusalem. When engaging the work of predeces- 
sors such as Maimonides and Nahmanides, Mendelssohn not only 


85. On Nahmanides, astrology, and miracles, see David Novak, The Theology of 
Nahmanides Systematically Presented (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992), 61—87. 


86. This distinction between a metaphysical claim (the soul is immortal) and an 
epistemological claim (immortality is demonstrable) is important to Mendelssohn: 
he takes rational assurance regarding immortality to be crucial in individual and 
communal life. This emphasis on rational assurance figures prominently in the 
Phaedon, which as we have seen is treated by Mendelssohn as a Leibnizian- 
Wolffian account. See the selection from the Phaedon cited above; Arkush, Moses 
Mendelssohn, 57—60. See also Strauss on “demonstrations” (“Einleitung,” in JubA, 
3-2:lxii—lxiv). I leave aside the question of whether Mendelssohn and Nahmanides 
disagree regarding immortality: it is sufficient to note that Mendelssohn takes the 
expression of modern views to require a revision of medieval words. 


87. My point is not that only Mendelssohn alters sources. Rather, I am highlighting 
the striking ways in which his alterations track the issue of changeability that 
Jerusalem seems to raise. 
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emphasizes the importance of the project that I read Jerusalem as seeking 
to foster, but he also exhibits an awareness of the possibility that I read 
Jerusalem as seeking to address—the project of reimagining commit- 
ments in light of shifting philosophical systems, and the possibility that 
sentences composed in one era might fail to express Begriffe generated 
by later models. 

Let us review. Above, I tentatively took Jerusalem to be treating Jew- 
ish law as an attempt to ensure that we can take seriously the entailments 
of new philosophical systems—to be arguing that verbal formulas com- 
posed at one point in time may be irreconcilable with concepts gener- 
ated by later philosophical models, that to affirm such creedal statements 
we might reject commitments that we have grounds to endorse, and 
that Jewish law’s role in avoiding such formulas minimizes this danger 
and permits conceptual revision. We then saw that Mendelssohn’s his- 
torical context provided him with an example of the tensions between 
fixed formulas and conceptual flexibility, and that he thus would have 
had a reason to present the type of argument I ascribed to Jerusalem. We 
have now learned, finally, that issues similar to the ones that I take Jeru- 
salem to address play an important role in Mendelssohn’s own Hebrew 
writings, since these texts both call for the type of revision that I take 
Jerusalem to link to Jewish law and acknowledge the type of limitation 
that I take Jerusalem to ascribe to verbal formulas. In other words, when 
I take Jerusalem to be concerned with conceptual flexibility, preexisting 
sentences, and philosophical changeability, I am taking Mendelssohn to 
be concerned with issues that we know occupied his attention. Mendels- 
sohn’s historical setting and Hebrew writings, then, point strongly to 
the conclusion that we should affirm the reading of Jerusalem I proposed. 
Mendelssohn, we should conclude, is linking the value of Jewish law to 
“the changeability of philosophical systems.” His point is that Jewish 
law enables the acceptance of emerging commitments grounded in 
what adherents take to be the most compelling account of reality avail- 
able. He argues that insofar as Jewish law leads individuals to privilege 
actions over specific sets of words and thereby discourages fixed verbal 
formulas, it fosters a capacity to reimagine religious commitments in 
light of the dynamic nature of philosophical history, permitting adher- 
ents to revise their understandings of core principles in light of shifting 
philosophical frameworks. 

I wish to avoid confusion. My claim is not that the only purpose 
Mendelssohn ascribes to Jewish law is the preservation of philosophical 
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flexibility, but rather that this purpose is one of the functions he takes 
these norms to serve. Similarly, when I take him to be concerned with 
philosophical history, my point is that he takes Jewish law to enable the 
use of shifting frameworks, not that he takes Jewish law to render oblig- 
atory the use of such models. After all, as we have seen, although he 
seeks to ensure that individuals need not distort beliefs by rejecting new 
systems, he is also willing to allow individuals who are unaware of such 
models to “live simply,” without engaging these philosophical frame- 
works. Finally, although some commentators have noted that Jerusalem 
links Jewish law to the reinterpretation of religious principles, I know 
of no scholar who presents the reading I develop—who argues that one 
of Mendelssohn’s key concerns is securing the conceptual flexibility 
necessitated by philosophical changeability.** 

Of course, several objections might now arise. Some readers might 
argue that insofar as Jerusalem elsewhere describes Jews as “preserv|ing] 
. . . pure concepts of religion,’’’? and insofar as a 1785 Mendelssohnian 
text seems to separate Judaism from the “metaphysical argumentation” 
of philosophical “books,”° it is implausible to frame Jerusalem in the 
manner outlined above—as emphasizing the revision rather than pres- 
ervation of key Begriffe, and as promoting rather than discouraging 
engagement with philosophical systems. Other readers might doubt 
whether Mendelssohn would encourage the flexibility I enviston—for 
instance, whether he would view favorably medieval Jews’ use of the 
philosophical frameworks available to them, given the problems he 
associates with premodern models such as Aristotelianism.?' Finally, 
some readers might suggest that we should not ascribe to Mendelssohn 
a position that emerges only implicitly from_Jerusalem—that we should 
not take him to be advancing the view outlined here if he merely sug- 
gests that conceptual “disfiguring” can occur amid history’s many 
“changes of time and circumstances” and “revolutions of language, mor- 
als, manners, and conditions.” 


88. See, for example, Eisen, “Divine Legislation,” 239—267; Peter Fenves, Arresting 
Language: From Leibniz to Benjamin (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2001), 
80—97; Goetschel, Spinoza’s Modernity, 147—169; Rosenstock, Philosophy and the 
Jewish Question, 28—78; Freudenthal, No Religion without Idolatry, 135—159. 

89. Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:183; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 118. 

90. Mendelssohn, An die Freunde Lessings, in JubA, 3.2:197. 


gt. See my discussions of his comments on providence and ethics above. 
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These objections are not persuasive. When discussing “preservation,” 
Mendelssohn is concerned with ways in which Jews “preserve . . . pure 
concepts of religion, far removed from all idolatry,” and thus he seems 
to use “preservation” to denote protection against idolatry rather than 
the absence of revision.?* Similarly, when separating Judaism from 
“metaphysical argumentation,” Mendelssohn claims only that he does 
not “presuppose” the role of such “argumentation” in Judaism to be 
“incontestable” —that engagement with figures such as Descartes and 
Leibniz is not incumbent upon all Jews, but not that such engagement 
is unrelated to Jewish life.93 Turning to the second concern, I see little 
evidence that Mendelssohn would want Jews living in a different era to 
shun the most compelling framework to which they have access. On 
the contrary, he writes charitably of the decision by Aristotelian think- 
ers to avoid other premodern approaches,?* and I know of no text in 
which he explicitly condemns the medieval Jewish use of Aristotle.95 
Finally, the oblique nature of Mendelssohn’s presentation should not 
undermine my reading. Jerusalem is a text that does not always fully and 
clearly explain its central claims.2° Moreover, insofar as Mendelssohn 
wrote Jerusalem in the midst of widespread attacks on Leibnizian-Wolf- 
fian thought and a mere century after the decline of Aristotelian natural 
philosophy, we can assume that he expected many readers to be con- 
cerned with philosophical instability and its consequences for commit- 
ments, and thus to have this process in mind as a historical “change” 


92. Mendelssohn, JubA, 8:183; Mendelssohn Jerusalem, 118. 


93. Mendelssohn, An die Freunde, in JubA, 3.2:197. Indeed, Mendelssohn uses ter- 
minology associated with philosophical “books” and “metaphysical argu- 
mentation” throughout works written for Jewish readers. See, for example, 
Mendelssohn, Bi’ur on Genesis 2:9, in JubA, 15.2:23-24; on Exodus 3:14—-15, in 
JubA, 16:26-28. 

94. Mendelssohn, Morgenstunden, in JubA, 3.2:127-128. 


95. To be sure, he insists that some Aristotelian claims are false and can clash with 
Judaism, and that Maimonides is sometimes too deferential to Aristotle. See 
Mendelssohn, Bi’ur Milot Hahigayon, in JubA, 14:80-84. Mendelssohn, however, 
seems to claim only that this use of Aristotle sometimes causes problems and is 
insufficiently critical. See also Gottlieb, Faith and Freedom, 109-110. 

96. For example, Freudenthal suggests (No Religion without Idolatry, 10—16, 105—134) 
that Jerusalem’s claims about idolatry, long treated as opaque or problematic, 
become intelligible precisely when we look beyond this text to Mendelssohn’s 
other writings and sources. 
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affecting “concepts.” Indeed, although the rise and fall of models such 
as Aristotelian and Cartesian thought may not be central for those of us 
reading Jerusalem today, we have seen that Mendelssohn states in “On 
Evidence” that such instability is “commonly” discussed among his 
contemporaries, suggesting that he assumes a concern with this process 
in his context. 


ANARCHY AND LAW 


I began this essay by noting that Mendelssohn took himself to live in 
philosophically tumultuous times, and by posing a question about his 
recurring emphasis on intellectual chaos. Does a relationship exist 
between the philosophical “anarchy” emphasized so strongly by Men- 
delssohn and the account of Judaism developed in his work? Does his 
conception of chaos, appearing throughout his writings, shape his treat- 
ment of Judaism? 

We are now in a position address this issue. One of Mendelssohn’s 
key claims is that Jewish law fosters a capacity to reimagine religious 
commitments in light of the dynamic nature of philosophical history, 
permitting adherents to revise understandings of core principles in light 
of shifting conceptual models. This philosophical flux, in turn, is a cen- 
tral feature of the intellectual “anarchy” invoked throughout Men- 
delssohn’s work: as we have seen, he takes modernity to be a time of 
chaos, in part, because this period is one in which “Descartes displaced 
the scholastics, Wolff displaced Descartes, and contempt for all philoso- 
phy” has set the stage for other thinkers to win acceptance. When Men- 
delssohn takes Jewish law to enable conceptual revision in a world of 
philosophical changeability, then, he is ascribing a crucial role to Juda- 
ism in a world of intellectual “anarchy.” He is arguing that as one sys- 
tem replaces another we may encounter new commitments that we 
take to merit endorsement, and that Jewish law combats develop- 
ments—the rise of creedal formulas—that might prevent adherents 
from affirming these well-grounded beliefs. That is, however much 
Mendelssohn may lament some aspects of the intellectual chaos he con- 
fronts,?” he holds that this chaos can sometimes involve the emergence 
of well-grounded conceptions of religious truths, and he takes Jewish 
law to enable the acceptance of such beliefs. For Mendelssohn, then, 


97. For example, we have seen the Morning Hours lament that key views have been 
“brought under foot.” 
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Jewish law cultivates a capacity to embrace religious possibilities arising 
from philosophical chaos: Jewish law creates a community whose mem- 
bers navigate philosophical chaos not by recoiling from conceptual 
revision taken to undermine inherited creeds, but rather by accepting 
new beliefs judged to merit endorsement. For Mendelssohn, Jewish law 
turns out to secure an openness to the consequences of anarchy. 
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